STUDIES  IN  A   DYING   CULTURE
this point of view. It is now experience or consciousness
(culture) which is thwarting or distorting instinct (the
unconscious). Naturally, therefore, Freud's doctrine
contains a dualism which cannot be resolved.
But of course both consciousness and unconsciousness,
as sharply distinct entities, are abstractions. In all the
innervations which are part of behaviour, a varying
proportion make up the group which at any time we
call the consciousness or the ego. And they are not
separate; consciousness is made vivid and given its
content by the unconscious innervations, whose contri-
bution we know consciously only as affect. A thought
without affect is unconscious; it is simply one of the
cortical neurones mnenucally modified, but not at that
moment affectively glowing, and therefore not part of
the live circuit of unconsciousness. It is only an un-
conscious memory. Equally an unconscious innervation
or affect without memory is not an affect at all, but
simply an instinctive reflex, a tendency unmodified by
experience. Consciousness and unconsciousness are not
exclusive opposites, but in any hierarchy of innervations
forming the behaviour of the moment we have a certain
amount with high mnemic modifiability and others
with high innate predisposition, and the proportion of
these may be varying. But they are in mutual relation,
Kke the positive and negative poles of a battery acti-
vating a circuit, and it is only by abstraction that we
separate out the complex called consciousness, as we
might separate out the threads forming the pattern on a
tapestry. The same threads pass through to the other
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